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WINTER ST. CHURCH, BOSTON, 
The Meeting House, in Winter street, is of 
brick, witha dressed granite front; it was dedi- 
cated Dec. 24, 1841. The pillars, which are of 
one piece, and the cap stones, are very beauti- 
ful; and the interior finish of the house is an 
improvement upon its predecessors. 











NARRATIVE. 


THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE, 


There it lay, in its leathern cover, on 
the green baize, which was spread over 
the two-leaved table against the wall. It 
occupied the centre of the table, and lay, 

“ Alone, alone, all, all, alone.” 

How often do we see the Bible! the 
best of books! the gift of God to man! 
containing the glad tidings of salvation ! 
covered over with dust, and piled up with 
volumes of light-hearted mirth, or thought- 
less folly. Sometimes it lies as the pe- 
destal of a work-box; at others as the 
support of a tea-cadidy. 

itis of no use to withhold the truth, 
merely because it may be unwelcome to 
many; therefore let it be spoken. He 
who is careless of his Bible is not likely 
to be very much interested in its contents. 
It is easy to say that the Bible is nothing 
but printed paper; that itis formed of 
old rags; what are the best of men form- 
ed of but the dust of the earth? And 
yet, how highly we prize those whom we 
dearly love! 

Donald Blake loved many things, but 
he especially loved his old family Bible. 
It had many associations clinging around 
it; for his father and his grandfather had 
read it, wept, and rejoiced over it. On 
the fly-leat was written with their own 
hands, the births of their children, and 
the deaths of such of them as had * put 
on immortality.” ‘They had marked, 
also, different passages of Scripture 
which had given them comfort, and build- 
ed up their souls in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. But it was 
not because the old family Bible had 
been possessed by his forefathers, that 
Donald Blake reverenced it so highly ; 
nor yet because of the births and deaths 
which were registered gn the fly-leaf; 
neither was it on account of the crosses 
made opposite different passages of the 
Scripture, though all these things endear- 
ed it to his.affections. No! It was be- 
cause it contained the revelation of the 











most high God to his offending creatures, 
and pointing out the way of salvation 
through the merits of his well-beloved 
Sou. This was the bond that bound the 
old family Bible to the heart of Donald 
Blake; and as the volume lay alone, oc- 
cupying the centre of the table, he would 
as soon have thought of treading on the 


B foot of his infant child as of even appear- 
| ing to slight the sacred pages which in 


the darkest seasons of earthly affliction, 
comforted his soul with the prospect of a 


| heavenly inheritance. 


Many who use their Bibles for every 


||other purpose except that of reading 
# them with an humble spirit, to discover 


more of the will of God, would smile at 
the reverential feeling which influenced 
Donald Blake in all things appertaining 
to his family Bible; and if Donald had 
rested satisfied with paying respect to the 
book, without really feeling in his heart 
the reverence that he manifested for the 
word of God, he would have shown him- 
self to be a cold, formal hypocrite, rather 
than a warm hearted worshipper of the 
Redeemer; but it was not so. Donald’s 
care of his old family Bible arose from 
his love of so precious a treasure. 

. Pleasant was the sight at eventide to 
see Donald Blake sitting with his old Bi-. 
ble befure him, and his family gathered 
around him. Whatsoever had been the 
cares of the day, the blessed book, spread 
out before him, scattered them’ all; for it 
promised that the redeemed of the Lord 
should be delivered from sorrow. ‘ God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying; neither shall there be 
any more pain.” 

And pleasant it was, too, to see Don- 
ald Blake, after reading the sacred page, 
kneel down to offer up his prayers and 
his praises unto the God of bis fathers. 
The thin grey hairs hung loosely from 
each side of his calm though furrowed 
brows; his hands were spread, and his 
eyes turned upwards, or closed, while in 
simple-accents he poured forth his soul in 
his devotions, and felt that peace which 
the world giveth not, and cannot_take 
away. 

Oh, of how much consolation do pray- 
erless men deprive themselves ; for ** the 
Lord is nigh unto them that call upon 
him, to all that call upon him in truth. 
He will fulfil the desire of them that fear 
him. He also will hear their cry and 
save them.” 

One night, when Donald Blake return- 
ed home to his peaceful habitation, he 
found a grandson of his, a lad of about 
nine years old, busily engaged in building 
a house with all the books he could find. 
Among these, to the great grief of Don- 
ald Blake, was his old family Bible, and 
he gazed on his grandson with grief and 
displeasure. 

It ‘was a rare thing for the placid 
countenance of the old man to be ruffled 
with an angry feeling. It was but fora 
moment; for he remembered the days 
of his youth, and called to mind the 
thoughtlessness of his boyhood. But 
how was Donald Blake to impress: on the 
mind of his grandson the remembrance of 
the error he had committed ? 


Donald’s grandson had received a re- 
ward book at the Sunday School, on 
which he set great store, not only because 
it was given him for good conduct, but 
also on account of its beautiful binding, 
and the pictures it contained. 

Donald Blake took the book from the 
cupboard where it had been carefully 
placed, wrapped up in paper, and put it 
against a broken pane of glass, which the 
glazier was going to mend on the mor- 
row. 

No sooner did Donald’s grandson see 
his favorite little volume applied to so 
mean a purpose as that of keeping out 
the wind and the weather, than, spring- 
ing up from his amusement, he besought 
his grandfather to take any other book 
than that to place against the broken 
pane. 

**And why should I do so?” asked 
Donald. 

“‘ Because,” said the boy, ‘I value that 
book so highly. It is beautifully bound, 
it has in it a great many pictures; it was 
given me by my Sunday School teacher, 
and I love it dearly; any of those old 
books will do to stop the window.” 

“* Very true,” replied Donald; ‘ but I 
value my old Bible that lies there much 
more than you value your reward book ; 
and yet you can tumble that about upon 
the floor and build houses with it. Your 
reward book may be a good book, but 
what there is good in it has been drawn 
from the Bible. All the reward books 
in the world, however gay on the outside, 
and ornamental within, are not of half so 
much importanee as the holy Bible; the 
word of the most high God. So long, 
then, as you can use so carelessly the 
book that I value above all books, so long 
you must expect me to make use of your 
reward-book for any purpose wherein it 
may be useful. 

Donald’s grandson fully understood the 
words which had been spokeu. In a 
short time the Bible was carefully placed 
by him on the table. The reward book 
was taken by his grandfather from the 
window, and once more deposited in the 
cupboard. The lesson was not lost, for 
never after that time did the grandson of 
Donald Blake show the slightest dispo- 
sition to manifest a want of reverence for 
the old family Bible. 








RELIGION. 








FAITH AND OBEDIENCE, 


‘* Mamma, I want you to tell me again 
about Noah, and his wife, and his chil- 
dren, and the living creatures being saved 
in the ark.” 

‘*Let me hear if you remember what 
mamma told you before. Why did Noah 
build an ark ?” 

‘* Because God told him.” 

‘What do you mean by Noah’s being 
saved in the ark?” 

‘He was kept alive when the other 
people was drowned.” 

Why did God cause the people to be 
drowned? 

‘* Because they were wicked, and would 
not mind what God said.” 

Why was Noah kept alive? 





‘‘ Because he obeyed God.” 


Yes, and he believed that Jesus would 
come to be the Saviour of sinners. When 
God said that he intended to send a flood, 
did it come directly? 

**T do not know.” 

Think again, my boy. 
time to build the ark. 

“Yes. And all the time Noah was 
building it, he kept telling the wicked 
people that God wold send a flood. 
And he begged them to repent and turn 
to God, that they might he saved.” 

Then the flood did not come directly ; 
but there was time for the wicked people 
to repent and pray to God to save them. 
And did they repent ? 

“No. They would not believe what 
Noah said to them; and they grew more 
and more wicked.” 

How sad that was, to be so hardened 
when God was so merciful as to call them 
to repent. When the ark was quite 
ready, and Noah went in, who went with 
him ? 

‘His wife, and his children, and a 
great many living creatures. And when 
they were all shut in, it rained—rained— 
rained, till there was nothing left but wa- 
ter, and the ark swimming on the top 
of it.” 

And when the rain ceased, did Noah 
leave the ark ? 

“No, not till God told him. But he 
let a raven and a dove fly out, that he 
might know whether it was dry.” 

And the raven did not come back. But 
the dove— 

‘Did come back, with a green Jeaf in 
its mouth. And at last God gave them 
all leave to come out.” 8 

And then they were very glad to see 
the green fields and the blue sky. Do 
you remember what was the first thing 
Noah did when they come out of the ark? 

** Will you tell me?” 

He praised God, who had been so gra- 
cious to him and his family. 

** Yes—and then the rainbow.” 

God set his rainbow in the cloud to re- 
mind Noah of the promise. 

What had God promised? 

‘That there should not come ancther 
flood to drown the world.” 

And when we see the rainbow we 
should remember that God bas promised 
to be gracious to us sinners, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. 

Now, I should like my little boy to un- 
derstand the difference between Noah 
and the wicked people. 

Noah had faith. They had riot faith. 

Noah believed whatever God said. 

God had promised to seid a Saviour. 
Noah believed this, and prayed to be 
sayed by him. The wicked people did 
not believe it, or care about it; and they 
did not pray to be saved. They minded 
only eating, and drinking, and taking 
their pleasure. “ 

Noah believed God, and therefore he 
obeyed him. He did whatever God com- 
manded him to do. He believed the 


It took a long 


it would ; and he built the ark, because 
God commanded him. 
The wicked people did not believe that 





the flood would come, and they took no 
care to escape. 
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Noah was not afraid to go into th 
ark, and be shut in, because he trusted in 
God. He knew that God would take 
care of him, and bring him out when the 
flood was over. Noah believed, and was 
saved. The wicked people did not be- 
lieve, and they perished. 

God will not drown the world again; 
but when it has lasted as long as he 
pleases, it will be burned up. And who 
will be saved then? Those who have 
believed and obeyed God like Noah. 
Those who have prayed to him to save 
them for the sake of Jesus, and to give 
them his Holy Spirit to help them to do 
all that is right. 

** Will they be saved in an ark ?” 

They will be taken to heaven to see 
God, and serve him, and be happy for 
ever. They will sing sweet praises to 
Jesus, who died to save them, and took 
care of them while they were in this 
World, and brought them safe to that 
happy place. They will say, ‘*' To him 
that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and made us fit to 
Jove and serve God his Father; to him 
be glory for ever and ever.” 


Worthy the Lemb that died they cry, 
To be exalted thus, 

Worthy the Lamb, our lips reply, 
For He was slain for us. 

Jesus is worthy to receive, 
Honor and power divine, 

And blessings more than we can give, 
Be, Lord, forever thine.— Watts. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE MORE HASTE THE‘WORSE SPEED. 


“The more haste the worse speed,” 
say the old; *'I'he more haste the better 
speed,” say the young. But old people 
have an old proverb in their favor, that 
deserves general attention. 

I recollect, when I wus young, being 
very eager one morning for my break- 
fast, so | seized upon a basin of boiling 
milk that stood upon the table. I burnt 








my hands, and let basin, bread and milk, 
all fall upon the floor, Was not that 
** The more haste the worse speed?” 

Let us come to a graver instance. 

‘* Well, Lucy,” said Rachel Bond to 
her sister; “Well, Lucy, I think my 
work will be finished nearly a day soon- 
er than yours; I have only another 
sleeve to sew in, and then my frock will 
be made, and [ shall take it to Mrs. 
Weston. I wish yon had got on as well.” 
“Thank you, dear Rachel; you certain- 


_ ly have far outstripped me, though I have 


not taken my eyes from my work; but 
if 1 sew so very quickly as you do, I cannot 
Nor could Rachel, whose 
great aim was to get tothe end of her 
task, rather than to perform it well. She 
took the frock to Mrs. Weston, but was 
condemned to the mortification of being 
obliged entirely to remake it, and was 
told that it must be long again before she 
could have any more work. So here, 
you see, was **'The more haste the worge 
speed.” 

Poor John Sims! he is another in- 
stance of the truth of that old saying. 
In going up a ladder, his foot slipped, he 
fell.to the ground and badly bruised his 
leg. The surgeon told him to keep it 
perfectly still, and on no account to at- 
tempt walking or many weeks. For a 
few days, John obeyed his directions; 
but soon, becoming impatient of this con- 
finement, determined to hobble out, and 
visit some of his neighbors. His wife re- 
monstrated in vain; in high spirits he 
went out, but sadly he returned, in an 
agony of pain, and the inflammation be- 
came s0 great, that, in order to save his 
life, the surgeon was obliged to cut off 
his leg. 

Then there was Harry Saunders, that 
poor unhappy looking old man, who 
used to sit before the door of the work- 
house, leaning on his stick, and appear- 
ing as if comfort had forever fled from 
him. Poor Harry! he was once well off, 
and got excellent wages asa journeyman 
shoe-maker; but he was in haste to be- 








come rich, and entered into some wild 
speculations, which totally failed, and so 
he lost all his well-earned savings. He 
had the world now to begin again; but 
he took his misfortune so much to heart 
that he became sick, and was obliged to 
be taken to the workhouse, where, after 
a little while, he died. 

I could tell you twenty more stories to 
show how true it is, that ‘* The more 
haste is the worse speed ;” but I hope 
you already believe that it is so. 

Always be diligeut, never be hasty— 
neither hasty in-work, in words, in 
per, nor in actions. If you think twice 
before you speak once, you will think 
twice the better fur it; and the same rule 
applies to deeds as well as words. 

Above all, my young friends, be not too 
hasty in professing to be religious. Many 
young persons, who have been brought 
up by pious parents, and live among 
pious friends, mistake conviction for con- 
version, and knowledge for grace. It is 
a very dreadful thing to deceive ourselves 
in the concerns of the soul. 

Now, my young friends, as I have 
warned you against hasty professions of 
religion, let me warn you, on the other 
hand, against sinful backwardness in ac- 
knowledging yourselves the followers of 
Christ, if such you really are; you must 
bear his cross, if you would wear his 
crown ; endure his reproach, if you would 
share his glory. Now, turn to Mark Viii. 
38, and O! may all who read this, and 
the writer, be found 

At God’s right hand—receive the crown, 

And life eternal share.— Youth’s Friend. 








PARENTAL. 








THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


No deeper emotion can touch the hu- 
man heart than thrills through every 
nerve when the young mother looks on 
her first born. A cord is struck before 
untouched. As the boy sleeps quietly in 
his cradle she gazes on him with feelings 
to which she had before been a stranger. 
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She has loved her husband—her affec- 
tions have been warm towards father, 
mother, brothers and sisters. But now 
her emotions are of a new class—a differ- 
ent order—strange—undefinable—so ten- 
der that her eye fills with tears while she 
gazes—so rapturous that her blood dances 
in wild yet soft delight through her veins. 
In its strength it may be felt again—in its 
strange novelty it never returns. A moth- 
er knows it now, or remembers it as past, 
but both pen and tongue are utterly pow- 
erless to describe it. 

From infancy to romping childhood, 
when sickness and fears are absent, what 
an incessant source of delight is found in 
every new indication of intelligence ! ‘The 
first smile—how sweet! ‘The first man- 
ifested recognition of its mother—how it 
makes her heart to dance! The first at- 
tempt to walk—the first effort to speak— 
the young mother cannot reason herself 
into the belief that ever child was before 
so deeply interesting. To her it is such 
a being as never before existed. 

It is indeed most wise and kind in the 
good Author of our being to implant such 
deep affection in the parental heart. The 
cares and anxieties of rearing our off- 
spring are compensated by present pleas- 
ure, instead of waiting a distant reward. 
If every day has its toils, it brings also 
rich present enjoyment. That heart is 
cold—it is not a parent’s heart, that can 
sneer at a mother’s fond partiality for her 
child. Let her feel that no other child 
ever presented such claims to a mother’s 
love. It is her privilege to feel this, and 
to taste all the pleasures that such a feel- 
ing, unrestrained by cold and heartless 
reasoning, can give. Indeed no reason- 
ing can clothe another child to her with 
any portion of the interest which hers 
presents. She sees and admires the 
beauty and the sportive smiles and gam- 
bols of another’s infant—but these in her 
own reach a deeper fountain—they strike 
at once on the heart’s finest cords. 





It would seem scarcely possible that a 








mother should not be a religious woman. | quailities of the heart which endeared her 


The deep affection and tender solicitude 
for her offspring lead her to look for some 
higher power than her own to shield and 
protect its helplessness, and looking to 
the future she desires some sure and ever 
present guide to accompany her child 
amidst the temptations and vicissitudes of 
life. She must look up—she must feel 
how weak her arm—how impotent her 
best skill. Knowing, as every one ina 
Christian land does, that there is an 
abounding fountain of wisdom—a power 
unrestricted by time or place or circum- 
stance—she cannot, when she looks on 
her infant, and her full heart is overflow- 
ing—she cannot but look up with grati- 
tude, and offer up her prayers for that 
protection and for those blessings which 


an infinite being only can bestow. 
| Mother’s Magazine. 
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I once heard a little incident said to 
have occurred to a venerable Clergyman 
of Philadelphia city, now no more, but 
who, if named, would be instantly recog- 
nized as familiar to many ; and as it ap- 
peared somewhat interesting to me, | will 
narrate it. 

It occurred some thirty years since, at 
which our reverend friend was called 
upon to officiate at the nuptials of the 
only child and daughter of a most weal- 
thy retired merchant of this place, then 
residing a few miles in the country. 

The time which had been appointed 
for the wedding, proved to be a chill, 
rainy day, toward the latter end of the 
month of September; the rain having 
commenced falling on the night, previous, 
continued throughout the day. The roads 
were in a miserable condition, the rain 
falling upon them still heavy with dust, 
rendered them almost impassable in mud. 
This was any thing but a pleasant pros- 
pect for the Doctor ; but weddings, you 
know, must not be delayed, nor do cler- 
gymen in the least, desire it; they enter- 
tain a peculiar partiality for them; they 
find pleasure in uniting “two fond hearts,” 
and they find profit in it. So, barring 
the weather, the Doctor had no reason 
to complain, and rain or shine he was 
bound to go. Accordingly a horse and 
chaise were procured, and the doctor, 
fully equipped for the journey, was soon 
on his way to the scene of bridal festivi- 
ty. At the country mansion all was in 
readiness against his coming, and when 
he reached there some time after night- 
fall, he found the bride and her lover al- 
ready awaiting him. It was not necessa- 
ryto lose any time, and the doctor was 
not long in entering upon his appropriate 
offices. The necessary preliminaries be- 
ing speedily arranged within a spacious 
hall, richly ornamented, and in the pres- 
ence ofa gay and numerous company, the 
Doctor pronounced the nuptial ceremony. 

The scene was unusually affecting, and 
to the Doctor himself. The bride, as 
we have said, was an only child, and 
aside from her education and accom- 
plishments, upon which every care and at- 
tention had been bestowed, she possessed 


to all; she was amiable and affectionate ; 
and these traits combined with sincere 
and early piety, had won the Rev. old 
gentleman’s highest friendship and es- 
teem. ‘To one thus interested in the hap- 
piness of a bride, the joy attendant upon 
her nuptials is never unmingled with ten- 
der emotions, and tears of parental sym- 
pathy trickled down the pious counte- 
nance of the old gentleman, as, at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, he invoked 
the smiles of Heaven for the future hap- 
piness of the newly wedded. Nor was 
he alone in these feelings ; a solemn still- 
ness for a while pervaded the whole com- 
pany, yet like a transient cloud in the 
morning, it was soon dispelled, leaving 
all bright and cheerful as before. 

Shortly after the ceremony was over, 
the Doctor prepared himself without de- 
lay, for home; so taking an affectionate 
leave of the bride and her happy partner, 
he ordered forth his vehicle. Not a word 


‘}had yet been hinted to him concerning 


a marriage fee; as for himself, he was 
too much absorbed in reflection to have 
given a thought upon the matter. The 
‘* fee,” however, such as it was, had not 
been forgotten; but Mr. E. the bride’s 
father, after accompanying and assisting 
him into his chaise, placed in his hands a 
little package, containing as he said, a 
“present” for himself, and a ‘‘Jittle no- 
tion.” for his wife.. The Doctor presum- 
ing of course, that it was his fee, and no 
doubt a rich one, which was thus modest- 
ly tendered, accompanied with some 
small token for his wife, thanked Mr. E. 
accordingly, and the courtesies of the 
night being exchanged, the doctor lost no 
time in regaining his home. 

Imagine, now, the old gentleman after 
two hours’ hard ride through mud and 
rain, well drenched and bespattered, sit- 
ting by his fireside, opening with the ea- 
ger assistance of his wife, the above de- 
scribed package ; imagine also, if possi- 
ble, the surprise and disappointment of 
both, as, contrary to the lowest expecta- 
tions of either, in lieu of a $50 note anda 
rich laced cap, the package was delivered 
of a plain neckcloth and an unpretending 
pair of gloves. 

Now, fortunately for our friend the 
Doctor, of all things he knew how to 
brook disappointment. Not so with his 
wife. For some time she was speechless 
with disappointment. 

‘Certainly | am greatly at a loss to 
account for this,” at length she exclaim- 
ed, recovering herself, ‘‘ surely | would 
never have expected such from Mr. E.” 

“Tut! tut! my dear,” returned the 
doctor, **I am sure it’s not worth while 
grieving about it.” 

‘Indeed, I think it is,” rejoined his 
wife, somewhat vexed, and tossing at the 
same‘time the gloves from her; ‘I’m 
sure your ride through mud and rain was 
itself worth ten times as much.” 

‘Well, well,” said the doctor, “I’m 
very well satisfied, and I see no reason 
why you should be otherwise.” So say- 
ing he was in the act of spreading out the 
neck-cloth, to examine its dimensions, 
when lo! a hundred dollar note dropped 
upon the floor. 

If by the touch of a magic wand the 
doctor had converted the cambric into a 
silken sash, the surprise of his wife could 
not have exceeded what she now felt. 
She knew not what first to say. No 
time was lost, however, in re-obtaining 
the gloves; and if her surprise was great 
before, it was in no degree diminished, 
when a ten dollar note was discovered 
snugly stuffed away in each thumb and 
finger. 

‘“‘ My patience! did you ever!” shout- 
ed the old lady in ecstacy. 

‘*Ha! ha!” laughed the doctor. 

But let us drop the curtain upon the 
happy Doctor and his wife.—Inguirer. 











Remarx.—An old man as he walks, 
looks downward and thinks of the past. 
A young man looks forward and thinks 





of the future. A child looks everywhere, 
and thinks of nothing. 
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THE BIBLE TREE, 
AND ITS FRUITS. 


1. Holy Bible. 2 The Church of 
Christ. 3. The Preached word. 4. The 
personal influence of Christians. 5. Civ- 
ilization. 6. Education. 7. Missions. 
8. Sunday Schools. 9. Temperance So- 
cieties. 10. Hospitals for the sick and 
asylums for the poor, the aged, the blind, 
and the orphan. 11. Benevolent Socie- 
ties. 12. Arts and Sciences. 

A very little child can cause avery 
large tree to grow. He may take a 
plump, sound acorn, and plant it in the 
ground. God will send heat and mois- 
ture until a little sprig springs up from 
the acorn through the ground, which 
keeps growing larger and larger until it 
becomes a greut tree with a massive 
trunk, large branches, thousands of green 
leaves, and deep far-spreading roots un- 
der ground. ‘These roots collect nourish- 
ment from the soil and send it up through 
the fibres of the tree to the utmost corner 
of the tiniest leaf on the topmost bough. 
This is all very wonderful, but God does 
it by his power. 

A child can tell whether a tree is good 
or not. If it brings forth poor fruit or no 
fruit;.if it be gnarled and stunted, with 
straggling brauches, with only a few 
leaves, it is a poor tree; but if it have 
plenty of leaves, foliage, and fine fruit, he 
knows the tree is good. 

Now, children, what sort of a tree is 
the Bible Tree? ‘The Bible lies at the 
bottom, and all the good things mention- 
ed above grow up trom it. ‘The Bible 
leads to the forming of Churches ; these 
to preaching by ministers, and to prayer, 
exhortation and dving good by every 
true convert. The people who have the 
Bible become civilized, that is, they 
leave off being barbarous. ‘They become 
enlightened, refined aud happy. Then 
follow education, Sunday Schools and 
Temperance Societies. . ‘These were nev- 
er known when they had no Bible. Hos- 
pitals and Asylums come next, for these 
belong exclusively to the Bible. Benev- 
olent Societies follow, fur the Bible com- 
mands us to do good to all men, as their 
necessities require. On the top of the 
tree we see the arts and sciences, by 
which such inventions as rail-roads, spin- 
ning machines, lightning rods, &c. are 
found out. The Bible always leads to 
the cultivation of such things—every 
where, where men read it. OQ, is it nota 
blessed Bible ? 

Now, children, is the Bible Tree a good 
one?’ f know you will say itis. No 














Such blessed 
fruit. Mahommedanism, Hindooism, 
Budhism, each bear bad fruit; the Bible 
alone is good, root and branch. ‘Then 
love the Bible, children.—S. S. Mess. 


other tree bears such fruit. 








MORALITY. 








PRISON SKETCH, 


On entering the office of a prison one 
morning, 1 found there, with the warden, 
a young man whose term of confinement 
had just expired. He had been in prison 
five years. The warden fitted him with 
a tolerably decent suit of clothes, partly 
from the man’s former habiliments, partly 
from the prison supply, gave him about a 
dollar in change, and then opened the 
door for him to depart. 

While the man was waiting for a hat to 
suit him, 1 watched his appearance. I| 
could see no sign of deep emotion. He 
appeared grave, and thoughtful; but 
were it not tor the convulsive twitching of 
his lips, you would have supposed him to 
be unmoved. 

1 asked the warden whether he thought 
the man would reform. He replied, ‘te 
goes out with a determination to behave 
well, but so do nearly all 1 discharge ; 
and it is very doubtful whether he keeps 
his present intentions. 1 have been war- 
den for fifteen years, and have discharged 
many hundreds ; | uever kuew more than 
a duzen in all, who gained a decent 
standing, and became respectable men. 
Some return to this prison, some go to 
others ; but the greater part of them are 
never heard from.” 

A poor chance, indeed, for our dis- 
charged convict! Letus follow him with 
the mind’s eye, that we may discover 
what are the strong temptations that may 
ugain lead him astray. 

He walks off rapidly, rather running 
than walking, with only one object—to 
get out of sight of the prison. He has a 
buoyant, elastic feeling. ‘To be out once 
more in God’s free air, had been his 
hope by day, his dream by night, for five 
long years. This hope is now accom- 
plished; he is a free man; his own mas- 
ter; he can go where he will. 

Gradually his pace slackens; it be- 
comes slower, and more slow; at length 
he stops. He leans against a fence, and 
tears burst out from his eyes, and roll 
down his cheeks; for the thought comes 
over him, ‘“* Where shall I go?) Who 
will be glad to see me?” 

After a while, he slowly resumes his 
steps, and at length comes to where two 


roads meet—one leading into the city, 
the other towards the country. O that 
some guardian angel would direct him 
into the country road, for that is his only 
chance for safety! But no! He passes 
on, and is walking towards the city. 
Slowly and thoughtfully he passes on ; 
his head is bowed down, and partly from 
a feeling of degradation, partly from the 
long-established prison habit, he hardly 
lifts his eyes to those he meets. That 
neat cottage on the right, he passes with 
a sigh—it is nd home for him. That 
large farm-house beyond—cannot that 
afford hin employment and _ shelter? 
No; who will employ a discharged con- 
vict? And so he goes on, and the houses 
thicken on each side, but he has no claim 
on any; and the shops and stores of the 
city begin to appear, but he has no busi- 
ness with any of them; and the feeling 
of loneliness, of desolation, presses more 
and more upon his heart. He pauses, 
for a merry troop of school-boys rush by 
him, the very embodiment of hope and 
happiness. ‘Ah! why was not I, when 
a boy, sent to school with the happy and 
prosperous?” and the remembrance of 
his neglected childhood, of his poverty- 
struck, desolate home, of his early mis- 
spent days, come over him, and he again 
weeps. 

Tired with his wanderings, dizzy with 
excitement and want of food, at the close 
of the day he goes into a low tavern. He 
must rest somewhere ; and this, he thinks, 
is the only place he will be welcome in. 
It is full of tobacco smoke, and the steam 
of alcohol, and is the resort of the vicious 
and the degraded. 

Here he meets with an old comrade, 
and for the first time for years the words 
of kindness fall upon his ear; for the first 
time does his hand feel the warm pres- 
sure of a friend. 

‘Why so low, and pining ?” asks his 
companion ; “1 should think you'd be 
merry for once, to get out of that accurs- 
ed place. Come, come, you must drink 
with me.” 

He left the prison determined to be a 
sober man. He might not have yielded 
to other temptation, but this appeal to his 
friendly feelings, how can he resist? He 
longs for kindness and sympathy, and 
these he receives only from the degraded. 
The evening of the day which gave him 
freedom, finds him the associates of 
drunkards and criminals. 

This description is imaginary, but in 


its essential elements it is truth. 
| Portsmouth Journal. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


CAN YOU MAKE SACRIFICES? 


When I think of a Sunday School 
teacher, I love to give him credit for eve- 
ry warm-hearted affection and Christian 
grace; to picture him out not only doing 
his duty, but doing it with alacrity; undis- 
mayed by difficulties ; unsubdued by dis- 
appointment, winning his way through 
unexpected obstacles, and running with 
diligence the race that is set before him, 
ready to make sacrifices, and to endure 
hardness as a good soldier fighting man- 
fully in the good cause in which he is en- 
listed. Such an one will fling around and 
propagate his own good qualities, and 
there will be in his class a reality, a life 
and a spirit, which otherwise will be look- 
ed for in vain. 

I have been casting about for the most 
striking instance op record, of men being 
willing to make sacrifices, for the good 
of their fellow men. England is famed 
for many virtues, but it is not among 
English people that I have found it. 
Though the instance to which I allude 
may be known to many of you, it is not 
likely to be known to all; I will, there- 
fore, venture to relate it. 

About five hundred years ago, Ed- 
ward, then king of England, besieged 
Calais ; when the French inhabitants be- 
ing shut up by land and water, were put 
to such great straits, that they wrote to 
Philip their monarch to say, that they 
had ‘eaten their horses, their dogs, and 
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all the unclean animals they could find, 
and nothing remained but to eat each 
ther.” 

Though things had come to such a 
pass there was no relief afforded them ; 
o that Sir John of Vienne, the captain of 
Calais, went to the walls of the town, and 
there spoke to Sir Walter, of Manny, 
telling him, that in the fulfilment of their 
duty they had stood out until they were 
in extremity, but that they were then 
ready to give up the place, on condition 
of being permitted to depart in safety. 
This was refused, for the English king, 
being enraged by the,mischief done by 
the people of Calais, and the expense to 
which he had been put by them, resolv- 
ed to compel them to surrender, that he 
might put to death as many as he pleased, 
and ransom as many as he pleased. At 
last, however, he so far relented as to 
say, that on condition of six of the princi- 
pal burgesses of the town coming out 
bare-headed, bare-footed, bare-legged, 
and in their shirts, with halters about 
their necks, and the keys of the town and 
castle in their hands, to be dealt with af- 
ter his pleasure, the rest should find 
mercy. 

These were hard conditions, for how 
was it to be expected that six rich citi- 
zens would offer up their lives for the 
rest; nevertheless, six such were to be 
found. Eustace de St. Pierre was the 
; first to come forward, declaring his trust 
‘in the Lord Géd, and his wiléingness to 
jeopardize his life. Whether or nota 
, monument was erected to commemorate’ 
this generous and patriotic action | can- 
not tell, but I am sure there ought to 
have been one in Parian marble. Jehan 
|D’Aire was the next, and he was follow- 
ed by Jaques de Wisant, and Peter his 
brother, and two others, and these six 
notable burgesses, for the love they bare 
to their country and the city wherein 
they dwelt, went out of the gates to the 
English party, bare-headed, bare-footed, 
and bare-legged, in their shirts, and with 
halters round their necks, to save’ the 
lives of the men, women, and children of 
Calais. The English earls and barons 
wept for pity at the sight of them; but 
the king ordered their heads to be struck 
off. Sir Walter, of Manny, sued, for 
them in God’s name ; but the king would 
not hear him, calling out for the hang- 
man; at last, the queen herself kneeled 
down to intercede for them, and then 
king Edward gave way, and spared their 

lives. 

1 know not how this matter affects you, 
but for myself I feel an unbounded sym- 
pathy and respect for these men. When 
a man talks about serving his conntry by 
plunging into battle, be he in the ranks, 
or at the head of an army; he has some- 
thing beside the love of his country to 
animate his courage; he hopes to escape 
without injury; and then there is the 
glory, and the prize-money he desires to 
obtain; but these men, with the instru- 
ments of death round their necks, gaye 
themselves up to their enemies to sacri- 
fice their lives, for the welfare of their 
fellow-men. 

Now I want this relation to be a means 
of calling up within you a willingness, 
yea, a desire, to make sacrifices; 1 could 
blush for my own demerits in this respect. 
How long have I lived in the world, and 
how few, how very few, have been my 
sacrifices, compared with the abundant 
mercies of which I have partaken. Why 
should we be outdone by Frenchmen in 
making sacrifices ? 

Some years ago, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who was then Emperor of the French, 
invaded Russia, with a greatarmy. Am- 
bition is never satisfied; and if Napoleon 
had conquered Russia, no doubt he would 
still have desired to add to his possessions. 
Russia, as you know, is a very cold coun- 
try, and the winters there are so severe, 
that those who have not been accustomed 
to such a climate cannot endure it with- 
out much suffering. It was Napoleon’s 
intention to get all his great army into 
the city of Moscow, where they might be 
snug and comfortable till the cold weath- 
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er had gone by, and then he purposed to 
march onwards, and to take Petersburg, 
the capital of the country. 

Now the Russians, finding themselves 
in a desperate situation, determined to 
deliver themselves by a great sacrifice. 
They knew that if they were to destroy 
the city of Moscow before the French got 
possession of it, that their enemies would 
have no place of shelter, and that they 
would, in all probability, perish in the 
frost and snow. Now Moscow was an 
ancient and splendid city ; but great as 
the sacrifice would be to destroy it, they 
were determined tt should be made ; and 
soon they set Moscow all in flames. It 
burned. for a long time, the fire raging 
day after day, with a broad black cloud 
of smoke ascending from the ruins. Na- 
poleon and his soldiers were at their wit’s 
end. They were obliged to quit Russia, 
but very few of them got back to their 
own country again. : 

Here, again, | cannot but admire the 
patriotism and wisdom manifested on a 
trying occasion; and though this Rus- 
sian instance of making a sacrifice equals 
not the former one, in benevolence of 
design, and princeliness of spirit, yet it 
is well calculated to call forth our un- 
feigned admiration. 1 want this recital 
also to be influential in persuading you 
to acts of self-denial and disinterested- 
ness. Why should we be outdone by the 
Russiansiv making sacrifices ? 

It is not, very probable that you will 
ever be called upon either to make the 
sacrifice of your lives, for the good of 
others, or that of your ‘habitation and 
property ; but ina hundred instances sac- 
rifices may be made, and self-denial 
practised by you, to the good of your 


scholars, and the glory of the Redeemer 
[Old Humphrey. — 








EDITORIAL. 
LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 12. 

Nasavitte, Tenn. Ave. 1. 

My dear Daughter,—Since my last letter to 
you, I have travelled from Vicksburg, in Mis- 
sissippi, to this place, which is the capitol of the 
State of Tennessee. This is a journey of sev- 
eral hundred miles by land;‘and, as you will 
see by looking at a map of the United States, I 
had to pass through the States of Mississippi 
and portions of the States of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. As fond of travelling as you are, I do 








not think you would have enjoyed such a jour- 
ney as this, especially at this season of the, 
year, in this hot climate, and in an open wag- | 
on or buggy, as I was, The roads are not like | 
the smooth and well-trodden roads of New Eng- | 
land, and there are no pleasant objects on the | 
way to interest the traveller. Most of the way | 
the road is through thé woods, and in many | 
places it is so bad that it is very difficult to get | 
along with a carriage. The usual mode of 
travelling is on horseback, and carriages of any 
Rind are not very common. Gentlemen, and 
ladies too, and frequently boys and girls make 
long journeys on horseback, a number general- 
ly travelling in company. They travel likewise 
upon mules, which are as common as horses, 
and which are used in all parts of the southern 
country instead of oxen, for ploughing and oth- 
er farming purposes. 

Besides the bad roads, there are some other 





things, I think, which would make travelling in 
Mississippi and Alabama rather unpleasant to 
you. In one of my former letters, I gave you 
some description of the cotton plantations, and 
of the houses of the planters, and the huts of 
their negro slaves. These houses, as you will 
remember, are far apart, and not very inviting 
* when you cometothem. On the road there are 
no neat and pretty school-houses, nor meeting- 
houses, nor any other byildings, such as you see 
in travelling in the Eastern States; and it is so 
rarely that you meet other travellers .on ‘the 
road, that it is lonesome'and dreary. 

And then I am afraid you; and some other Jit- 
tle girls that I know, who are:sometimes rather 
dainty, would be sadly troubled with the eating 
and drinking which you would have to put up 





with among the country people of the South. 
The food itself, which these people live upon, 
is poor, and the manner in which it is prepared, 
is still worse. All work, both in and out of 
doors, is done by the poor negro slaves, who 
are very slovenly and dirty in their habits ; and 
about their cvoking, as abont every thing else, 
they are not neat and clean enough to make it 
very desirable to eat after them. But I do not 
feel inclined to blame them very much, although 
1 have been often tried and offended by their 
sluttish and disagreeable manners. They have 
no encouragement and no ambition to. be tidy 
and careful about themselves or their masters. 
They are slaves, and nothing which they do is 
for their own benefit. They have no motive to 
be faithful, but the desire to please God, and to 
do right in his sight by returning good for evil, 
and Joving those who do not love them. Be- 
sides this, they are brought up in such igno- 
rance, that we cannot wonder at their degraded 
habits. When you think of the hundreds of 
thousands of these poor slaves which are kept in 
such bondage and ignorance in this free and en- 
lightened nation, I hope you will reflect that it 
is divine goodness and grace which has made 
you to differ from them, and that you ought to 
manifest your gratitude to God for his favor to 
you, by a good, and useful, and holy life. 

The chief articles of food in the southern 
country are bacon and corn-bread. Every day 
almost, the traveller has to make his dinner of 
bacon, whether he loves it or not ; and frequent- 
ly he will have nothing but corn bread with it, 
for potatoes and other vegetables are not culti- 
vated much, and are rare. Occasionally he 
may find a chicken, or perhaps a squirrel, pre- 
pared for his dinner, but generally it will be ba- 
con, day after day, till he becomes pretty tired 
of it. If it is in summer time, the dish is usual- 
ly bacon and greens, bacon and snaps, or bacon 
and long collards. Snaps and collards are pro- 
bably new names to you, and I must tell you 
what they meap. Snaps is the name which the 
southerners give to what we call string-beans, 
and collards are nothing but cabbages, which 
here grow without forming heads, as they do in 
our part of the country. The corp bread is 
made of white [ndian corn, and is often so coarse 
and poorly baked, as to be rather unpalateable. 
The reason, I suppose, that the people confine 
themselves so much to bacon and corn-bread is, 
that it is difficult to get fresh meat and flour, and 
more difficult to keep them sweet in so warin a 
climate. 

And what should you think of drinking sour 
milk? Here the people prefer it. Milk is pro- | 
vided at every meal, and it is the universal ; 
fashion to drink sour milk.and butter-milk after 
dinner. I once asked a lady if she could let me 
have some milk, and she said she was sorry she 
could not, for she had none but sweet milk in 
the house. I thought it was a very queer an- 
swer, because I did not then know that sour 
milk was the orly kind which was considered 
good to drink. 1 think it would do dainty folks 
good to travel in this country. I am sure they 
would have to go hungry, or else learn not to 
be very particular about what they eat and 
drink. From your affectionate Farner. 











VARIETY. 





Man Overboard. 


On the morning of the 10th of November, ; 
1835, | found myself off the coast of Galicia, | 
whose lofty mountains, gilded by the rising sun, | 

resented a magnificent appearance. -1 was 
bound for Lisbon; we passeu Cupe Finisterre, | 
and standing out to sea, speedily lost sight of 
land. On the morning of the llth, the sea was 
very rough, and a remarkable circumstance oc- 
curred. 1 was on the forecastle, discoursing 
with two sailors. One of them, who had just 
left his hammock, said, “I have had a strange 
dream, which I do not much like, for,” continued 
he, pomting upto the mast, *1 dreamt that I 
fell into the sea fromthe cross-trees.” He was 
‘heard ‘to say this by several of the crew. A 
moment after, the captain of the vessel perceiv- 
ing that the squall was increasing, ordered the 
top-sails to be taken in, whereupon this man, 
with several others, instantly run aloft; the yard 
was in the-act of ‘being hauled down, when a 
sudden ‘gust ‘of wind whirled it round with vio- 





trees into the sea, which was working like yeast 
below. Ina few moments he emerged; 1 saw 
his head on the crest of a billow, and instantly 
recognized the suilor who a few minutes before 
had related his dream. I shall never forget the 
look of agony he cast while the steamer hurried 
past him. ‘Che alarm was given, and every 
thing was in confusion; it was two minutes be- 
fore the vessel was stopped, by which time the 
man was considerable way astern; I still, how- 
ever, kept my eye upon him, and could see he 
was gallantly struggling with the waves. A 
boat was at length lowered, but the rudder was 
unfortunately not at hand, and only two oars 
could be procured, with which the men could 
make but little progress in so rough asea. ‘They 
did their best, however, and ‘hdd arrived within 
ten yards of the man, who still struggled for his 
life, when I Jost sight of him, and the men, on 
their return, said they saw him below the water 
at glimpses, sinking deeper and deeper, his arms 
stretched out, and his body apparently stiff, but 
they found it impossible to save him; presently 
after, the sea, as if satisfied with the prey which 
it had acquired, became comparatively calm. 
The poor fellow who perished, in this singu- 
lar manner, was a fine young man of twenty- 
seven, the only son of a widowed mother; he 
was the best sailor on board, and was beloved 
by all who were acquainted with him. ‘This 
event occurred on the 11th of November, 1835. 
The vessel was the London Merchant steamship. 


Truly wonderful are the ways of Providence. 
[Burrow’s Bible in Spain. 
—_——@~—— 


Lost and Found. 


Last Friday, the town of Westhampton was 
thrown into a state of anxiety and alarm, in con- 
sequence of the intelligence that a child of Mr. 
Festus Hooker, living near the meeting-house— 
a little boy about three years old—had strayed 
away and was lost. ‘The absence of the culd 
was noticed at about twelve o’clock,—though no 
one recollected to have seen him after ten 1n the 
morning. When it was ascertained that he was 
not in the immediate neighborhood, an alarm 
was given, by ringing the bell; a large num- 
ber of citizens assembled, and promptly pro- 
ceeded to the search. Every effort to discover 
his tracks in the snow were unavailing, ahd un- 
til four o’clock in the afternoon, there was little 
or no prospect of finding the child. About that 
time, however, the attention of Mr. Jonathan 
French, Jr. was attracted by the barking of a 
dog at some considerable distance from him. 
At first he gave but little heed to the dog ; but 
observing his unusual perseverance, he was in- 
duced to muke an effort to discover the object 
at which the dog was barking; when, as he 
drew near, he found the dog barking at the lost 
child, in a pasture—at a distance of more than a 
quarter of a mile froin any dwelling,—and in a 
place, where he would not probably otherwise 
have been discovered, and where he must haye 
perished. When found, the little fellow was 
crying bitterly,—his feet and legs being wet and 
cold. He hau wandered more than a mile and 
a half, through pastures and woods, over a high 
hill, represented to be almost as difficult to climb 
as Mt. ‘l'om, a course in which he overcame ob- 
structions from underbrush, ivy, &c. which any 


|man would have found difficult to encounter. 


The way in which ‘this child was discovered, at 
that criucal time, must be regarded as singular- 
ly Providential.—Vorthamplon Gazelle. 
—————_—— 
The Little Malay Schvol Girl. 


At Cape town,in South Africa, there are 
some schvols in which English, Malay and Hot- 
tentot children are taught together. (‘he Ma- 
jays area people who come from Malacca, a 
country in South-eastern Asia; the Hottentots 
are nutives of South Africa.) At one of these 


schools there was a little Malay girl, who had! 


learned to read, but was very dull at learning 
her tasks by heart, when suduenly she grew un- 
commonly bright, and knew all her texts, chap- 
ter and verse, better than any child in the school. 
When the mistress made inquiries into the cause 
of this great improvement, she found that the 
creature had taught her old Malay father to 
read, and he, in return, used to take immense 
pains in teaching the child her texts, till they 
were thoroughly driven into her head. She 
taught him to read and to pray; and now, every 
night before he goes to bed, he repeats his 
prayers and the rules of the school.—S. S. Adv. 
—<—_—_. 
Conversion of a Jewish Rabbi. 

When the late Rev. Claudius Buchanan was 
travelling in India, he obtained from the Jews 
in the interior of that country a very singular 
copy of the translation of the New ‘l'estament 
into Hebrew, made in the sixteenth century. 
The translator was a learned rabbi, and the 
translation is, in general, faithful. The design 
of the translator was to make an accurate ver- 
sion of the New Testament, for the express 
purpose of confuting it, and of repelling the ar- 
guments of his neighbors, the Syrian, or St. 
‘home Christians. But behold the providence 
of God! the translator becomes himself a con- 





‘lence, aud a:man was struck from the cross- 


vert to Christianity ; his own work subdued his 








unbelief; and he lived and died in the faith of 
Christ. ‘This manuscript is now in the public 
library in Cambridge.— Jd. 
eee 
Brother and Sister, 

Mrs. Child in a letter from New York, gives 
the following beautiful incident: 

I found the Battery unoccupied, save by chil- 
dren, whom the weather made as merry as birds. 
To one who was chasing her hoop, I said, smil- 
ing, “ You are a nice little girl.” She stopped, 
looked up in my face, so rosy and happy, and 
laying her hand on her brother’s shoulder, ex- 
claimed earnestly, “ And he is a nice little boy, 
too!” It was a simple, child-like act, but it 
brought a warm gush into my heart. Blessings 
on all-unselfishness! On all that leads us in 
love to prefer one another. 

——>.—_—_ 

Remarx.—The earth is our work-house, but 
Heaven is our atore-house. Our chief business 
here should be to Jay up treasures there. 
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SPIRITUAL PRESENCE, 
BY J. H. PERKINS. 


It is a beautiful belief, 
That ever round our head 
Are hovering on noiseless wing 
The spirits of the dead. 
It is a beautiful belief, 
When ended our career, 
That it will be our ministry 
To watch o’er others here. 
To lend a moral to the flower, 
Breathe wisdom on the wind, 
To hold commune at night’s lone hour, 
With the imprisoned mind. 
To bid the mourners cease to mourn, 
The trembling be forgiven ; 
To bear away from ills of clay 
The infant to its heaven. 
Ah! when delight was found in life, 
And joy in every breath, 
1 cannot tell how terrible 
The mystery of death. 
But now the past is bright to me, 
And al! the future clear, 
For ’tis my fath, that after death 
I still shall linger here. 
—>___—_ 
I HAVE NO MOTHER, 


I have no mother, for she died 
When I was very young, 
But mem’ry still around my heart 
Like morning mist has hung, 
They tell me of an angel form 
That watched around my bed, 
And of a soft and quiet hand 
That wiped the tears I shed. 
With smiles she held my tiny arm 
hen I began to walk ; 
And joy would sparkle in her eyes 
When I would try to talk. 
And often, too, as I was ill, 
She kiss’d my burning brow ; 
Her tears would full upon my cheek— 
I think I feel them now. 
And then she used to knee} with me, 
And teach me how to pray, 
And raise my little hands to heav’n 
And tell me what to say. 
O mother, mother, in my heart 
Thy image still shall be; 
And may | hope in heaven, at last, 
To meet and live with thee ? 
— 
THE CHILD’S DESIRE, 


I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
moar called little children like lambs to his 
old, 
I should like to have been with them then ; 

I wish that his hand had been placed on my head, 
That his arms had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look, when 

he said, 
“ Let the little ones come unto me.” 


Yet still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share in his love ; 

And if I thus earnestly seek him below, 
I shall see him and hear him above, 

In that beautiful place he is gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven; 

And many dear children are gathered there, 
For “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


But oe and thousands who wander and 
all, 3 
Never heard of that heavenly home; 
I should like them to know there is room for 
them all, 
And that Jesus has bid them to come. 
I long for the joy of that glorious time, 
The sweetest, and brightest, and-best, 
When the.dear little children of every clime, 
Shall crowd to:his arms and be blessed. 
(Miss. Repertory. 





